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From Bout a rough mountain path traverses the 
moors to Wastdale Head, passing a cheerless sheet of 
water called Burnmoor Tarn, between Scawfell and the 
Screes. Near the way-side the stream which runs 
down to Bout forms a cascade, bare and unadorned by 
enclosing precipices, yet possessing a character of gran- 
deur, at all events when swollen by recent rains*. The 
path leads high over the southern shoulder of Scawfell, 
and then descends down a steep peat track into Upper 
Wastdale, a little above the lake. The stranger, wishing 
to see Wastwater, must not attempt to pass along the 
side of the Screes, as the hill is called which forms the 
southern side of the lake, from a provincial term signi- 
fying a crumbling slope of loose materials. Here the 
declivity is so steep, and the slaty soil so incoherent, that 
it is commonly said to be impossible to pass along it ; 
and the attempt would certainly be attended with 
danger. The views obtained by going along the top 

* This is not mentioned in the guide-books which I have at 
hand. I understood it to be called Buck- (pronounced Bouk-) 
Pot; probably from a resemblance which the deep circular basin 
into which the water falls may be fancied to bear to a huge wash- 
ing-tub. Buck is an old English word, synonymous with wash ; 
as in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ act ili, scene 3, where 
Falstaff is hidden in a buck-basket, “ You were best meddle with 

- buck-washing.” 


Von. Vi. 
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" [Skiddaw, from the southern end of Lake Derwentwater. } 


of the Screes are said to be very fine. There is a hamlet 
called Strands, a mile below the foot of Wastwater, 
where the traveller will find quarters for the night: 
there is nothing to induce him to proceed farther to- 
wards the sea, except the ruin of Calder Abbey, which 
is small but pretty. 

Within some half an hour’s walk from Strands is a 
remarkable spot, called Haul-gill, or else Hollow-gill. 
It is a deep ravine at the south-west foot of the Screes, 
among granite rocks, which, by the decomposition of 
their felspar, have been wasted into abrupt peaks and 
precipices—a sort of miniature mimicry of the aiguilles 
of Chamouni. This is one of the most curious and 
striking things in the whole district: it is a good place 
for ascending the Screes from Nether Wastdale (as the 
valley below the lake is called) for those who have good 
nerves. There is a very beautiful vein of spicular iron 
here; also some fine hematite. These particulars are 
derived from a friend: I am not aware that this object 
has ever before been pointed out to the attention of 
travellers. 

There is a simplicity and severity about Wastwater 
not to be found in any of its neighbour lakes, except 
perhaps that of Ennerdale, which is equally destitute of 
the cheerfulness imparted by cultivation, _. inferior in 
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the height and ruggedness of its mountain boundaries. 
Yet at Wastwater, on a bright day, there is no want of 
cheerfilness: the sides of the Screes, streaked with 
brilliant hues of red and brown, like the changeable 
colours of a pigeon’s neck, are beautiful in them- 
selves, and contrast well with the grassy slopes of the 
northern side. At the head of the lake the mural pre- 
cipices of Scawfell rise near 3000 feet above the eye, 
and rival the grandest scenes of the Scottish High- 
lands. Not far above the lake, between Yewbarrow 
and Kirkfell, lies Mosedale, closed to the north by the 
Pillar. This is one of our loftier mountains, 2893 feet 
in height; and, being composed, like Scawfell, of the 
hard slate of the middle formation, it presents to Enner- 
dale a far grander front than is afforded by the soft 
shale of Skiddaw, or even by the bolder precipices of 
Saddleback or Helvellyn *. 

The path up Mosedale, crossing a slack called Black 
Sail, between the Pillar and Kirkfell, descends a rough 
hill-side into Gillerthwaite, as the upper part of Ennere 
dale is called. A scene of more entire seclusion can 
hardly be imagined. Not a sign of human life or 
labour meets the eye. The head of the dale is closed 
by Kirkfell and Gavel, and on the opposite side High 
Stile and Red Pike part it from Buttermere. Fording 
the river, we pursue the way to Buttermere over a 
second lofty pass to the east of High Stile, called Scarf 
Gap; cross the infant stream of the Cocker by a bridge, 
and traversing a marshy but cultivated flat, reach a 
beaten road again at the farm of Gatesgarth, two miles 
from Buttermere inn and church. This route, from 
Strands to Buttermere, includes as much variety and 
beauty as can well be crowded into a four hours’ walk. 
A horse may be taken over it in dry weather, but as 
the hills are both soft and rough, it will be prudent to 
obtain the help of a guide. Those who can walk will 
find walking quicker and pleasanter than riding ; in- 
deed a good deal of the ground must be done on foot. 

About a mile of ground lies between Buttermere and 
Crummock-water, which is near four miles long. Mel- 
break lies on the west, and on the east Grasmoor, the 
principal mountain of the cluster which separates this 
vale from that of Keswick. About half a mile from 
the head of the lake a torrent runs into it on the western 
side, on which is Scale Force, the highest waterfall in 
the country. Small as the stream is, except in time of 
flood, it has eaten a deep ravine into the mountain. 
The upper fall is an unbroken shoot, of which the 
height is said to be 156 feet: after circling in a small 
basin, the water escapes by a second fall of thirty or 
forty feet, and hurries downto the lake about a mile 
distant. The usual way of visiting it is by boat from 
Scale Hill or Buttermere: there is however a footpath 
from the village of Buttermere to the lower part of 
Ennerdale, which goes close to the fall, and afterwards 
past Floutern Tarn. This will suit persons who wish to 
see only the best partof Ennerdale. Quitting the path 
near Floutern Tarn, they may strike the lake about its 
centre, and either follow Gillerthwaite to the passes 
already described, or go direct over the Pillar into 
Mosedale, and so to Strands. 

A curious tarn, the stream from which is seen foam- 
ing down the hill-side in a succession of falls, lies above 
Buttermere, deep set in a hollow between Red Pike 
and High Style. 

A third small lake, called Lowes-water, to the north 
of Melbreak, combines with Buttermere and Crummock 
to form the Cocker river, which runs into the Derwent 
at Cockermouth, where there are extensive remains of 

* “Tt wears the shape 





Of a vast building made of many crags; 

And in the midst is one particular crag, 

Which rises like a column from the vale, 

Whence by our shepherds it is called Tus Prrtar.”— 
Worpsworrn’s ‘ Brothers.’ 
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the ancient castle. There is a good inn at Scale Hill, 
near the foot of Crummock-water (where boats can be 
procured to go up the lake), distant from Keswick 
twelve miles by way of Lorton and the old road over 
the pass of Whinlatter. In the churchyard of Lorton 
is a remarkable yew-tree, 


«e. 





pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore, 
Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy, ere they march’d 
To Scotland’s heaths: or those that cross’d the sea 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour ; 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 
Of vast circumference, and gloom profound, 
This solitary tree, a living thing, 
Produced too slowly ever to decay 
Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroy’d *.” 

A country road which runs along the skirts of Whin 
latter, leaving Lorton to the west, will considerably 
shorten the distance, on foot or horseback, from Scale 
Hill to Keswick. 

Between Wastwater and the lower part of Ennerdale 
lies an extensive, desolate tract of moor and mountain 
The hills attain no great height, and possess little interest. 

Keswick stands upon a gentle slope, not half a mile 
from the lower end of Derwentwater. By the census 
of 1831 the township contained 2159 inhabitants; of 
whom a considerable number is employed in the ma- 
nufacture of woollen goods, pencils, &c.“ The town 
possesses two museums, Crosthwaite’s and Hutton’s, 
and there is an exhibition of views of the Lakes, painted 
by a clever artist, some time since deceased, named 
Green ; who was perhaps more thoroughly acquainted 
with all the windings of the country than any other 
man, and wrote a Guide in two octavo volumes, which 
is the most minute description extant of the country. 
The river Greta, issuing from St. John’s Vale, skirts the 
base of Latrigg, a round-backed eminence to the south of 
Skiddaw, and passes at the back of the town, supplying 
water-power for the various manufactories: at the end 
of the main street it is crossed by a bridge, and hastens 
to join the Derwent, near the point where the latter 
issues from the lake. Their united streams are crossed 
by a substantial two-arched bridge, a mile from Kes- 
wick, on the road to Cockermouth. The lake acts as a 
reservoir, and prevents the river from becoming low, 
except after long droughts; and on a hot day, its clear, 
glancing, rapid stream will tempt the wayfarer to linger 
here. It runs on through an alluvial flat, about three 
miles long, to Bassenthwaite. A foot-path, not very 
easily followed by the stranger, traverses the fields on 
its western bank, and crossing the river about a mile 
above Bassenthwaite-water, leads into the road from 
Keswick to Wigton. 

At the village of Portinscale, just beyond the bridge 
above mentioned, the road round Derwentwater turns 
off from the Cockermouth road. After skirting the 
green hill called Swinside, and the woods of Water- 
end, lately the property of Lord William Gordon, it 
crosses the broad opening of Newlands, and ascending 
a steep short hill, passes at a considerable height along 
the open side of Catbells, commanding one of the best 
views of the lake and valley. Crossing the river at the 
village of Grange, the road back towards Keswick lies 
under a romantic line of crags, feathered with birch 
and mountain ash. A public-house, distant one mile 
from Grange, warns us that we have reached the cele- 
brated fall of Lodore, which lies immediately at the 
back of the premises; and access (which is most con- 
veniently obtained through the inn garden) used not to 
be very graciously granted unless an offering were made 
“ for the good of the house.” This celebrated cataract 
is in fact a succession of small distinct falls, down a long 





* Wordsworth’s ‘ Yew Trees,’ 
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gully, half choked with fallen rocks; and as the broken 
threadlike streamlets bear no proportion to the vastness 
of the ravine, the first sensation of those who come 
here to see a waterfall is likely to be disappointment. 
Occasionally, in thaws and sudden floods, the torrent 
sweeps with an unbroken front over all these obstacles ; 
but the flush of water soon subsides. On either side, 
walls of rock rise to an unusual height, thickly clothed 
below, and fringed above with the usual native growth 
of ash and birch. When the water is low, it is very 
possible to pass up the chasm to the level of the upper 
valley, which, however, may be at all times more easily 
attained by a circuitous path a little to the south of the 
inn. The view of Derwentwater, backed by Skiddaw, 
looking from above, through the chasm, is very fine, 
and has been a favourite subject with artists. 

Barrow, the residence of Mr. Pocklington, is a mile 
nearer Keswick: it is surrounded by fine old trees, 
and has within the grounds a waterfall, of scanty volume 
but considerable height, within a few yards of the 
back of the house, and in full view of the windows. 
After passing under Walla Crag, we come, a mile from 
Keswick, to an insulated woody knoll, called Castlelet, 
which is much visited, as lying within easy distance, 
and commanding an excellent view up and down the 
valley. Another favourite short walk is to Friars’ Crag, 
a low bluff point, opposite to Derwent Island. The 
circuit of the lake, by the oarriage-road, is twelve miles. 

Lord’s Island, the largest in the lake, situated per- 
haps an hundred yards from the shore, under Walla 
Crag, was the stronghold of the powerful family of Rat- 
cliffes, Earls of Derwentwater, whose possessions, it need 
hardly be said, were forfeited after the Rebellion of 1715, 
and transferred to Greenwich Hospital. The property 
round Keswick was lately sold, and now belongs to 
Mr. Marshall of Hallsteads, on Ullswater. The an- 
cient seat of the Ratcliffes has long perished ; and the 
island is occupied by a melancholy phalanx of spind- 
ling fir-trees. The same ill-fortune has overtaken 
St. Herbert’s Island, which formerly boasted a noble 
growth of venerable oaks: here St. Herbert, the con- 
temporary and friend of St. Cuthbert in the seventh 
century, is said to have fixed his hermitage. Derwent 
(or, as it was formerly called, having belonged to 
Fountains Abbey, Vicars) Island is occupied by the 
house and grounds of General Peachy, and richly 
wooded with chesnut, beech, and various kinds of pine, 
chiefly planted by the present proprietor. The trees 
have thriven remarkably, and attained an amplitude of 
girth and luxuriance of foliage, such as rarely gladden 
the planter’s eye. There are three or four more islands, 
or islets, (Rampsholm, Lingholm, &c.) which are beau- 
tiful in themselves; but their number gives an un- 
pleasant spottiness to the lake when viewed from a 
height. The celebrated Floating Island, near the 
south-eastern corner of the Jake, is a portion of the 
peaty bottom, which, from some cause not very clearly 
explained, occasionally rises to the surface. The most 
probable supposition is, that the mass is swollen and 
buoyed up by gas, produced by the decomposition of 
vegetable matter. On piercing it with a boat-hook, gas 
(carbureted hydrogen and azote) issues in abundance. 

Almost all the lakes and streams of the country are 
remarkable for the extreme limpidity, purity, and soft- 
ness of their waters, which render them most delightful 
to the swimmer. In these qualities the lakes and river 
of this vale are pre-eminent. 

Behind the village of Grange, in the gorge of Bor- 
rowdale, rises a high and nearly detached rock, called 
Castle Crag, the site of an ancient fortification, sup- 
posed to be Roman, of which the traces are now 
obliterated by the working of the slate quarry. On 
the western side, the bed of the river alone separates it 
from the opposing hills; and through this narrow pass 
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the road from Keswick into Borrowdale runs. It is 
the most picturesque part of this most lovely valley. 
A new road has been cut lately, near the bed of the 
river, avoiding the ups and downs of the old way, which 
led past the celebrated Bowder Stone, the largest known 
detached fragment of rock in Britain. Which is the 
more beautiful it is hard to say: I should recommend 
the old road in going up the valley on foot or horse- 
back, and the new one in going down it. Beyond the 
hamlet of Rosthwaite (where there is a small house of 
entertainment, the last in the valley), six miles from Kes- 
wick, the valley divides into two branches, that to the left 
being called Stonethwaite, that to-the right, Seathwaite. 
Following the latter, which is the principal, we come, 
two miles from Rosthwaite, to a large substantial farm- 
house, called Seatollar, by which a rough mountain- 
road diverges to the right, and, passing under Honister 
Crag, descends upon Buttermere. A mile beyond Sea- 
tollar the Black-lead (or, as it is provincially termed, 
“Wad”) Mine indicates its position, high on the hill- 
side, by these unsightly heaps of rubbish which always 
attend mining operations. The mineral is found pure 
and fit for market; and, in consequence of the tempta- 
tion to plunder afforded by its value* and small bulk, 
is not allowed to be sold on the spot: the whole pro- 
duce is barrelled, and sent up to the warehouse of the 
proprietors in London. Under the mine, and rather 
nearer to Seatollar,a dark spot is seen in the copse- 
wood, which thus far clothes the hill. These are the 
celebrated Borrowdale Yews, four in number, not to 
mention some smaller ones. Among them one is pre~ 
eminent, which, being in the vigour of its age, and un- 
decayed, ranks among the finest specimens of its kind 
in Englandt. The Lorton Yew is larger, and that 
in Patterdale churchyard may equal or exceed this in 
size ;—but they have lost the mighty limbs, and dark 
umbrageous foliage, contrasting so well with the rich 
chesnut-coloured trunk, which are here still to be seen 
in mature perfection. Mr. Wordsworth, in his ‘ Yew 
Trees,’ after commemorating that of Lorton, continues, 


“ Worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 
Join’d in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks !—and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved,— 
Nor uninform’d with Phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane ;—a pillar’d shade, 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially—beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, deck’d 
With unrejoicing berries, ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide—Fear and trembling Hoye, 
Silence and Foresight—Death the Skeleton, 
And Time the Shadow,—there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scatter’d o’er 
With altars undisturb’d of mossy stone, 
United worship; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain-flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s { inmost eaves.” 


At the hamlet of Seathwaite wood and cultivation 
end: the road, now reduced to a horse-track, follows the 
rapidly-ascending bed of the stream for a mile farther, 
and then, turning sharp over a little bridge, thrown 
across that branch of the Grange river which comes 


* The better qualities have formerly been worth from thirty to 
forty shillings a pound: what may be the present value, to the 
proprietors, we do not know. 

¢{ The Ankerwyke Yew, near Staines, exceeds it in size, and 
may equal it in beauty, if still in the condition described in the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ article Acz or Trexs. This tree is said to 
have been in existence in the reign of King John. Norbury 
Park, near Leatherhead, contains a number of enormous yews, 
which Fuseli called the Grove of the Furies. The im ive 
situation in which the Borrowdale Yews stand no doubt adds 
much to their effect. 

{ A part of the Borrowdale Fells, above Rosthwaite, between 

thwaite end Langstreth, 
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down from Ash Course, begins immediately to mount 
Sty Head. But Stockley Bridge, as it is called, will 
detain our attention for a time, as a perfect miniature 
model of a bridge and waterfall. It is a rough stone 
arch, apparently wedged rather than cemented together, 
hardly two yards in span, or one in breadth, with no 
parapet except a slight elevation of the outer stones on 
either side, between which there seems hardly room for 
a horse to plant his feet. It is thrown over a rocky 
cleft, ten or twelve feet above the stream, with a small 
glittering cascade above, and a sea-green pool below ; 
for the purest spring is not more free from taint of 
moss, than the water which descends from these hills. 
Small as it is, this is one of the most perfect specimens 
left of those native bridges, the gradual disappearance 
of which Mr. Wordsworth laments *. 

The height of Sty Head above the valley is said by 
Mr. Baines (‘ Companion to the Lakes’) to be 1250 
feet: this, however, is its height above the sea; its 
height above Stockley Bridge probably does-not exceed 
750 or 800 feet. At the top of the first ascent is a 
small plain, in which lies a narrow sheet of water, called 
Sty Head Tarn. Beyond it, the road still rises, until 
turning a sharp point of rock, with a chasm at our feet, 
Wastdale lies in view more than a thousand feet below ; 
while in front the precipices of the Pikes rise double 
that height. The grandeur of the scene is enhanced 
by the suddenness with which it comes into view, and 
by a nervous sensation which the stranger, especially if 
on horseback, will be likely to experience ; for he seems 
to hang over the precipice, so narrow is the path that 
winds among the crags which here crest the declivity. 
On the Wastdale side of Gavel garnets abound in the 
hard flinty slate. 

Sty Head Tarn is fed by a rill from Sprinkling Tarn, 
the source of one branch of the Grange river, which lies 
some hundred feet higher, under the broad front of Great 
End. To Sprinkling Tarn, or with care, even to Ash 
Course, horses may be taken in the ascent of the Pikes. 
Passing south of the tarn, we proceed eastward up the 
hill-side towards Ash Course, where this route unites 
with the shorter and more direct one, which follows the 
water up from Stockley Bridge. Leaving Great End 
behind, we soon gain the ridge of the mountain, at an 
elevation not much inferior to that of the Pikes them- 
selves; but two or three deep hollows are to be crossed 
before we reach the highest point, which is distinguished 
by a lofty pile of stones and wood. Such piles of stone 
are raised by the country-people on every prominent 
point, almost without exception, and called men: this 
one, however, having been raised for the trigonometrical 
survey, is of unusual height, and is surmounted by three 
tall fir-poles, bound together, which, from the vale below, 
look like a single walking-stick. These ups and downs 
are very tantalising, for most persons have had enough 
of climbing by the time they have come thus far; and 
the more so, as the walking is laborious, the top of the 
mountain, from Great End to the Pikes, being covered 
by a mass of angular disjointed blocks, and those not 


* © Scenery of Lakes,’ p. 53. “To the smallness of the several 
properties is owing the great number of bridges over the brooks 
and torrents, and the daring and graceful neglect of danger or 
accommodation with which so many of them are constructed, the 
rudeness of the forms of some, and their endless variety. But 
when I speak of this rudeness, I must at the same time add, that 
many of these structures are in themselves models of elegance, as 
if they had been formed upon principles of the most thoughtful 
architecture. It is to be regretted that these monuments of the 
skill of our ancestors, and of that happy instinct by which con- 
summate beauty was produced, are disappearing fast: but suffi- 
cient speci remain to give a high gratification to the man of 
genuine taste. Travellers who may not have been accustomed te 
pay attention to things so inobtrusive will excuse me if I point 
out the proportion between the and elevation of the arch, the 
lightness of the parapet, and graceful manner in which its 


curve fullows faithfully that of the arch.” 
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always steady under foot. Much care is necessary, for 
a slip into the interstices, or a fall among their sharp 
angles, might very easily lead to a broken bone, which 
would be peculiarly inconvenient here. The last hollow 
is the deepest; and as we rest on its edge, the oppusite 
ascent seems almost perpendicular. Yet all, even of 
the lady visiters (few enough in number) who come 
this way, will muster up strength enough for the last 
climb, severe as it is, which is to place them on the 
highest English mountain, and that one which com- 
mands the noblest view. None even of the loftier 
Scottish mountains, which I have been able to ascend, 
is equal in this respect. Much of its grandeur it 
owes to being environed by mountains of almost equal 
height,—to the north Great End and Gavel, to the east 
Bowiell, to the south Scawfell. Beyond and between 
them countless peaks and ridges extend on all sides, 
except to the west, where is sttetched the vast expanse 
of the Irish Sea. On either side the precipices which 
descend into Eskdale and Wastdale appear of fearful 
depth ; indeed, the finest object in this sublime view is 
perhaps the precipice of the sister mountain of Scaw- 
fell. ‘The whole coast, from Anglesey to the Mull 
of Galloway is visible; half way between which rise 
the lofty hills of the Isle of Man; and in days of extra- 
ordinary clearness, such as that in which the writer 
first stood here—one of those rare days, when there’ is 
neither haze in the air, nor cloud in the sky, when the 
sea puts on its deepest azure, and every wave dances 
and sparkles in the sun—the blue hills of Ireland may 
be dimly seen. 

“ On the summit of the Pike,” says Mr. Wordsworth, 
“ which we gained after much toil, though without dif- 
ficulty, there was not a breath of air to stir even the 
papers containing our refreshment as they lay spread 
out upon a rock. The «iillness seemed not to be of this 
world ; we paused and kept silence to listen, and no 
sound could be heard; the Scawfell cataracts were 
voiceless to us, and there was not an insect to hum in 
the air. The vales which we had seen from Ash-course 
lay still in view; and side by side with Eskdale we now 
saw the sister vale of Donnerdale terminated by the 
Duddon sands. But the majesty of the mountains 
below and close to us is not to be conceived. We now 
beheld the whole mass of Great Gavel from its base— 
the Den of Wastdale at our feet—a gulph immea- 
surable: Grassmoor, and the other mountains of Crum- 
mock—Ennerdale and its mountains—and the sea 
beyond. We sat down to our repast, and gladly would 
we have tempered our beverage (for there was no spring 
or well near us) with such a supply of delicious water 
as we might have procured, had we been on the rival 
summit of Great Gavel; for on its highest point is a 
small triangular receptacle in the native rock, which 
the shepherds say is never dry. There we might have 
slaked our thirst plenteously with a pure and celestial 
liquid ; for the cup or basin, it appears, has no other 
feeder than the dews of heaven, the showers, the va- 
pours, the hoar-frost, and the spotless snow. 

“ Round the top of Scawfell Pike not a blade of 
grass is to be seen. Cushions or tufts of moss, parched 
and brown, appear between the huge blocks and stones 
that lie in heaps on all sides to a great distance, like 
skeletons or bones of the earth not needed at the crea- 
tion, and there left to be covered with never-dying 
lichens, which the clouds and dews nourish, and adorn 
with colours of vivid and exquisite beauty. Flowers, 
the most brilliant feathers, and even gems, scarcely 
surpass in colouring some of those masses of stone, 
which no human eye beholds, except the shepherd or 
traveller be led thither by curiosity.” 

Scawfell is separated from the Pikes by a deep chasm, 
called Mickledoor, at the bottom of which a narrow 
ridge, like the roof of a house, slopes into Eskdale on 
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one side, and into Wastdale on the other. So far all is 
easy; but the ascent of Scawfell from this point ought 
not to be undertaken without a guide well acquainted 
with the practicable passes of this mountain. It is en- 
compassed by precipices, varied with narrow terraces of 
turf, and slanting sheets of naked rock ; and a stranger 
might chance to find himself entrapped into some 
place, where to go backwards or forwards would be 
equally difficult and dangerous. Never having had a 
guide on the Pikes, and thinking it inexpedient to try 
my chance alone, I never faced the climb from Mickle- 
door upwards. For the following account [ am indebted 
to a friend :—“ There are two ways from Mickledoor to 
Scawfell—one is on the east side of Scawfell. I could 
not persuade my guide, a shepherd of Upper Wastdale, 
to conduct me by it; the other, on the north face of } 
Scawfell I went by. It is very laborious, and looks 
dangerous ; but, in fact, there is no risk except that of 
a sprained ankle. It is through the Lord’s Rake, a 
shaft between two vertical walls of rock, about five 
yards across all the way up, and twenty or twenty-five 
minutes’ hard climbing on all fours up a slope of about 
45°. The place must have been cut out by a water- 
course ; but it is now dry and covered with light shingle. 
It looks right down into Hollow Stones (the deep vale 
between the Pikes and Scawfell), and most fearful it 
does look; but it is not dangerous. When we reached 
the inn at Eskdale, over Scawfell, my shepherd was 
very proud of having brought me through the Lord's 
Rake, and the people were much surprised. It seems 
to be rather a feat in the country. It is the strangest 
place I ever saw. I think there is no indication of it 
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can bear hard labour, and enjoy the appearance of 
danger without the reality.” 

If the traveller be bound from the Pikes into Esk- 
dale, a direct and practicable descent may be found by 
way of Mickledoor; or a tolerably straight course may 
be shaped from the Pikes either into Wastdale or, if the 
traveller be returning to Keswick, back to Sty Head 
by the western side of the mountain, leaving Great End 
to the right, and keeping farther down the hill-side 
than would at first seem necessary, to avoid some deep 
and apparently impassable ravines, which run out from 
among the crags of Great End. These oblige him to 
descend below the level of Sty Head. 

From Ash Course, an hour well used will take the 
walker, in a different direction, to the head of Langdale : 
the way lies past Angle Tarn, under the northern pre- 
cipice of Bowfell. The best descent into Langdale is 
down a steep rugged gully, called Rosset Gill. The 
circuit from Keswick to Ambleside by Sty Head, the 
Pikes, Ash Course, and Langdale, may be reckoned at 
thirty miles, and lies throughout among the finest 
scenery of the country. 

Stonethwaite, the eastern division of Borrowdale, is 
subdivided into two branches, of which the eastern, 
called Greenup, leads into the fells towards the head of 
Easdale, and so communicates with Grasmere; while 
the Langstreth, which is the principal branch, turns 
south, and running parallel to Seathwaite, is closed by 
the precipice which towers over Angle Tarn, the head 
of this branch of the Derwent. The high rock which 
terminates the range of hills between Langstreth and 
Greenup is called Eagle Crag. The lower part of 
Seathwaite is beautifully wooded. Langstreth lies high, 
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and is of wilder character. Little wood remains in it ; 
but the scattered hollies, left here and elsewhere in 
former times to furnish winter browsing for the sheep, 
testify to the once sylvan aspect of the dale. About 
three miles up, a gill dashes down the hill-side from 
the left, and a sheep-pen marks its point of junction 
with the main stream. Here the ill-tracked path turns 
away from the main valley, to cross the lofty pass called 
the Stake into Langdale. Steep, green, and zi ‘ 
distinguishable from the rest of the hill-side chiefly by 
the closeness and fresh green of the turf, it follows the 
stream, sometimes in perilous proximity, and ushers us 
upon a boggy moor, a mile perhaps in extent ; on cross- 
ing which, we commence a still steeper, rougher, and 
longer descent into Langdale, leaving to the left the 
western Langdale pike, called Pike of Stickle. Here 
we return to ground which has been already described. 

One of the most interesting excursions from Kes- 
wick is the circuit by Newlands, Buttermere and Bor- 
rowdale. South of Swinside the road to Buttermere 
turns away from that which encircles the lake, and 
skirting Cawsey Pike begins to ascend Newlands. The 
principal hills on the opposite side are called Hinds- 
earth and Robinson Crag. The descent into Butter- 
mere is steep and long, as has been said before; and 
the road runs, at a height alarming to weak nerves, 
above the ravine which separates this from the opposite 
hill, called Whitelees. Soon after passing Gatesgarth 
we begin to ascend again, leaving to the south Honister 
Crag, which rises 1500 feet above the vale of Butter- 
mere. Here slate quarries have been extensively worked. 
A deep depression in the Borrowdale fells conducts us 
to Seatollar, four miles from Gatesgarth and eight from 
Keswick. The pass from Buttermere to Borrowdale is 
just practicable for a car or cart, but very fatiguing 
from the roughness of the road. ‘Those, more espe- 
cially, who can neither walk nor ride over the loftier 
passes will find their account in traversing this noble 
route. The whole day's journey is estimated at twenty- 
three miles. 

The stream which forms the waterfall of Lodore 
comes from a small upland valley called Watendlath, 
well worth a visit. The hamlet of that name is on the 
border of a beautiful circular little lake, about two 
miles from Lodore; the road thither from Keswick 
turns from the lake side beyond Walla Crag, and 
passes just behind Barrow House. A pretty rustic 
bridge crosses the stream where it issues from the tarn, 
and leads over the Borrowdale fells to Rosthwaite. 
This is a very pleasant morning’s ride from Keswick ; 
it may be varied, on foot, by turning to the left instead 
of the right at Watendlath, and crossing the Wythburn 
fells to Thirlmere, also called Leatheswater, distant 
about four miles from Watendlath, over rough, hea- 
thery, trackless hills, which on a fine day, especially 
when the heath is in blossom, make a wild and de- 
lightful walk. Thirlmere, a long, dark, narrow lake, 
is nearly cut in two by two opposite capes, joined 
by a wooden bridge. The water here is commonly 
fordable for horses. Near the sixth milestone from 
Keswick a track leads from the high-road to this point, 
and the traveller from Ambleside will do well to fol- 
low it for the sake of seeing the lower, and far most 
beautiful, part of the lake, which is hidden from the 
high-road by an intervening wooded hill, called the 
How. The black high rock, like a round tower, at the 
end of the lake, is Raven Crag. We rejoin the turn- 
pike road on Shoulthwaite Moss, four miles from Kes- 
wick, having missed nothing by the diversion (which 
does not lengthen the way more than a mile), except 
the view down the vale of St. John, through which, 
after issuing from Thirlmere, the Greta flows, with its 
Castle Rock and long vista of crags, closed by the 
precipices of Saddleback. This is the scene of Scott’s 
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pretty poem, the ‘ Bridal of Triermain.’ The low rocky 
hill which intervenes between Shoulthwaite Moss and 
St. John’s Vale is called Naddle (or more properly 
Nathdale) Fell. Soon after crossing the moss the road 
begins to mount a long hill called Castlerigg, from the 
brow of which a noble view over the vale of Keswick 
expands before us. This is the prospect of which Gray 
speaks in such rapturous terms. 

The ascent of Skiddaw is long but easy: a lady may 
ride to the top and down again without even dismount- 
ing. Itis the fourth English mountain in height, being 
3022 feet above the sea, and 2800 above the lake of 
Bassenthwaite, which lies close at its foot. In respect 
of view, it is inferior to several points of smaller height, 
owing to its position nearly on the outside of the moun- 
tain district, and the absence of crags and precipices 
on the mountain itself. The gradual opening of the 
vale of Keswick, as we ascend, is however extremely 
beautiful; and the view is finer three quarters up, than 
on the summit. To the north and east a large tract 
cf low moor extends; and the northern distance also is 
tame and level. The top of Skiddaw is formed by a 
ridge, which runs north and south about half a mile, 
with no great difference of elevation. The highest 
point visible from Keswick and Derwentwater is not 
the summit, but the southern end of this ridge. 

I once witnessed with three companions an atmo- 
spheric phenomenon on this mountain, rare in Eng- 
land, but not unfamiliar it is said on the Hartz moun- 
tains in Germany, where its occurrence is supposed 
to have given rise to the superstitious legends of the 
Giant of the Brocken. We set out late ina fine August 
night to reach the top of Skiddaw before sunrise: there 
was no moon, but the stars shone brilliantly, and as 
we rose up the steep hill-side overhanging Apple- 
thwaite, the lake and valley became slowly more and 
more distinct in the cold leaden hue of early twilight. 
As often happens after the finest nights, the floating 
vapours were suddenly condensed, and by the time we 
reached the table-land near the top, we were enveloped 
in a thick white mist, cold and uncomfortable, which 
confined our sight to a circle of a few yards diameter. 
Suddenly the white fog took a beautiful rose colour, 
produced probably, like the last hues of evening, by the 
greater refractive power of the red rays, as the first 
beams of the sun shot above the horizon. This very 
soon vanished. One of the party was a short distance 
in advance, when a ray of sunshine darted through the 
mist, and he saw a figure walking ten or fifteen yards 
distant from his side. Taking it for granted that this 
was one of his companions, whom he had supposed at 
some distance, he vented some expression of disappoint- 
ment ; and receiving no answer, repeated and repeated 
it again. Still there was no answer, though the figure 
kept steadily advancing with even steps. At last he 
stopped, half angry, and turned quite round to look at 
his silent companion, who did the same, but receded as 
he approached ; and it became evident that the figure, 
apparently dimly seen through the mist, was his own 
shadow reflected on it. It was then surrounded by a 
bright halo, and as the light became stronger, grew 
less and less distinct. The rest of the party came up in 
time to witness this remarkable appearance with some 
modification. On reaching the ridge of the mountain, 
our figures, of super-human size, appeared to be pro- 
jected on the mist in the direction of the Solway. 

The tract of moor which lies between Skiddaw and 
Saddleback, bounded by High Pike and Carrock on the 
north, is called Skiddaw Forest; it is traversed by the 
upper part of the Caldewriver. In Bowscale Fell, as the 
northern part of the great mass of Saddleback is called, 
lies Bowscale Tarn, which sends a tributary to the 
Caldew. This tarn is the seat of a singular superstition, 
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supposed) by the country people to be inhabited by 
two immortal fish *. Mr. Wordsworth does not tell us 
in what fairy tale of transformation, or in what other 
way the belief originated. Saddleback itself is a round- 
shouldered mountain of great extent, but no beauty of 
fourm, except as seen from the south, where the serrated 
precipices above Threlkeld rival those of Helvellyn. 
One of these is called Razor Edge, over which there is 
a magnificent view. Another noticeable point is the 
top of that wild ravine, down which the great water- 
spout, many years ago, descended upon Threlkeld, 
sweeping away part of the village. It is still a strange 
scene of ruin ; and its effect is increased by a singular 
twisi, caused by some convulsion, in the dip of the strata. 
The view down into Scales Tarn, deep-seated among 
crags, is awfully grand. In fact Saddleback, though 
not ascended by one person for ten that go up Skiddaw, 
is better worth the ascent. 

The course of the Greta between Keswick and the 
foot of Saddleback is very beautiful, and little seen, 
except by very leisurely travellers. It lies quite in the 
way of an excursion up Saddleback. 

The circuit from Keswick round Bassenthwaite lake 
is eighteen miles long. About three miles from Kes- 
wick the highroad is joined by a bridle-road from 
Threlkeld to Bassenthwaite, which crosses Latrigg, 
and goes over the side of Skiddaw, and through the 
pretty hamlet of Applethwaite. It commands beautiful 
views of the valley, and is of ready access from Keswick 
by the bridle-way up Skiddaw. The same road com- 
municates with a peat-track, which goes towards Skid- 
daw Forest, at a dizzy height along the side of Lonscale 
Fell, as that offset of Skiddaw is called which presents 
so bold a front to Saddleback. In dry weather a com- 
plete circuit of Skiddaw may be made this way, on 
horseback, returning by Bassenthwaite. A high wild 
waterfall, whose name I forget, unmentioned in the 
guide-books, lies on or near the path, to the north of 
Skiddaw, where the waters take their first leap out of 
the forest. Over Water, farther on in the vale of 
Bassenthwaite, is a marshy uninteresting pool. A 
rough carriage-road from Keswick to Wigton, distant 
twenty-two miles, passes through the village of Bassen- 
thwaite, and immediately begins to ascend a steep hill, 
called Bassenthwaite Hawse, which commands noble 
views up the vale of the Derwent, and of the Solway, 
and the hills of Dumfriesshire. 

The pyramidal hill which rises to the west of Kes- 
wick, above Braithwaite, and over the old Cocker- 
mouth road, is called Grisedale Pike. Though only 
2680 feet in height, it merits a visit quite as much 
as Skiddaw, than which it commands, I think, a finer 
view. Those who love wild scenery will find much 
pleasure in continuing their walk along the ridge which 
connects Grisedale Pike with Grassmoor, returning to 
Keswick over Cawsey Pike, which may very well be 
done between breakfast and dinner. The views of 
the Buttermere, Ennerdale, Wastdale, and Borrowdale 
mountains are extremely good. 

It is impossible to fix the time which a tour of the 
Lakes requires: a fortnight is enough to see the lead- 
ing features,—three months is not too much to become 
acquainted with them. Every dale has its peculiar 
character, and every mountain will repay the trouble of 
a visit; but there are few, of course, who have time or 
wish for so minute a survey. 

What is the best time of year for a visit to the 
Lakes ?—is another question of interest to the traveller, 

* « Both the undying fish that swim 
In Bowscale Tarn did wait on him ; 
The pair were servants of his eye 
In their immortality ; 

They moved about in open sight, 


T> and fro for his delight.”— 
Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, 
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which it is not easy to answer. Mr. Wordsworth, 
whose long residence and close observation of the 
natural phenomena of this land of his choice, entitle 
his opinion to the highest weight, recommends the 
gpace between the middle or last week in May, and 
the middle or last week in June, in preference to the 
months of July and August, “as affording the best 
combination of long days, fine weather, and variety of 
impressions. Few of the native trees are then in full 
leaf; but for whatever may be wanting in depth of 
shade, more than an equivalent will be found in the 
diversity of foliage, in the blossoms of the fruit and 
berry-bearing trees which abound in the woods, and in 
the golden flowers of the broom and other shrubs, with 
which many of the copses are interveined. In those 
woods also, and on those mountain-sides which have a 
northern aspect, and in the deep dells, many of the 
spring flowers still linger; while the open and sunny 
places are stocked with the flowers of approaching 
summer.” The disadvantages of July and August 
are, first, the probability of wet weather, which often 
sets in with such violence and perseverance as to put 
all pleasurable expectations to flight; secondly, if the 
weather be fine, the probability of a long-continued 
drought, which dries the water-courses, fills the air 
with haze, and diffuses a leaden uniform colour over 
everything, which deprives the country of half its 
beauty. Mr. Wordsworth, page 88, has weighed the 
objections to the several seasons, and their correspon- 
dent advantages: the question is one of the less prac- 
tical importance, because the period of travelling is 
seldom left quite free to the traveller’s choice. Autumn 
is certainly the time to see the country to the best ad- 
vantage; for the mountain-sides glow with a richer 
colouring than even the woods, when the early frosts 
have nipped the fern; and before the middle of October 
it may be confidently expected that some passing storm 
will robe the hills in snow. But at this time the pedes- 
trian will be liable to be benighted in his longer ex- 
cursions; and he will have to exchange the pleasure of 
his twilight strolls for a dull evening over the inn fire. 
After all, he that carries with him good health and a 
good temper, cannot go much amiss as to time: one 
season may be better than another, but each has its 
peculiar merits as well as demerits. Even the stormiest 
are most likely to present those occasional revelations 
of grandeur, which are remembered with delight, height- 
ened rather than impaired, in the retrospect, by the 
recollection of the inconveniences with which they were 
purchased*. And not unfrequently, when apparently 


* For a deeerigtion of one of those wonderful atmospherical 
phenomena, which occur oftenest in stormy weather, see that 
splendid passage in the ‘ Excursion,’ book ii., near the end:— 
“A step, 
A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, open’d to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul. 
The appearance instantaneously disclosed 
Was of a mighty city—boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth. 
Far sinking into splendour—without end ! 
Fabric it seem’d of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace high 
Uplifted ; here serene pavilions bright, 
In avenues disposed; there towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars— illumination of all gems! 
By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark material of the storm 
Now pacified; on them, and on the coves 
And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapours had receded, ees TN 
Their station under a cerulean sky.” 


The passage is continued in the same grand strain to a consi- 


derable length. 
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at the worst, the weather suddenly mends; and ona 
black rainy morning, when the tourist has been sum- 
moning resignation to get through a dull day at his 
inn, a gleam of light will perhaps shoot through the 
mist, the clouds begin to break under the influence of 
the sun, and roll slowly in light fleeey masses up the 
sides of the mountains. ‘The atmosphere then assumes 
a transparency and brightness never incident to settled 
weather, and the landscape is enlivened by a variety of 
light and shade, and a harmonious contrast of colour- 
ing, which can only be enjoyed in a moist climate. 

In winter the country fully maintains its character 
for beauty: I have heard residents of refined taste 
assert that its superiority over other parts of England 
is at that season most perceptible.. The colouring, 
though less strongly marked, is hardly less varied than 
in autumn; and the snow, which commonly ‘robes the 
higher peaks in spotless white, shaded off into brown 
and olive as it mixes lower down with the grass and 
heather, has, in the novelty as well as beauty of its 
effect, a double charm to the unaccustomed eye. The 
objections to winter travelling, as a matter of pleasure, 
are obvious and insurmountable; but those who have 
occasion to pass near the lakes in mid-winter will be 
well rewarded for devoting a few days to the becoming 
acquainted with them under a different aspect. Der- 
wentwater is not unfrequently frozen, and in that 
state affords to the skater a delightful enjoyment. 

We hope next spring to resume this series of articles 
on British scenery, with some account of the beautiful 
valleys of the north of Yorkshire; still it will not be 
irrelevant to devote our small remaining space to a very 
concise catalogue of those portions of the north of Eng- 
land which may be best seen on the way to and from 
the Lakes. In approaching them on the west, the 
whole vale of Lune, from Lancaster to Kirby Lons- 


dale, the first stage from Kendal towards Leeds, is 
well worth the attention of those who can deviate from 
the direct route; especially the Crook of Lune and the 


neighbourhood of Hornby Castle. Ingleton, the next 
stage on the way to Leeds, at the foot of Ingleborough, 
has some curious scenery around it, especially the caves 
of Yordas, Weathercote, &c. East of Settle, eleven miles 
from Ingleton, lie Malham Cove and Gordale Scar, 
two of the most remarkable spots in England, already 
described in the ‘ Penny Magazine’ for 1833, No. 72. 
Wharfdale, still more to the east, is beautiful from its 
source in the moors to Otley and Harewood, a few 
miles from Leeds. The grounds of Bolton Abbey are 
the gem of this valley. 

The eastern road to Carlisle, by Leeminglane, Stain- 
moor, and Penrith, skirts a lovely country. There 
is some pretty scenery between Penrith and Appleby, 
and the wild road over Stainmoor is striking and 
pleasant on a fine day. Teesdale, north of the road, 
from Cross Fell to Wycliff, below Bernard Castle, 
with its two waterfalls, is perhaps the finest of these 
Yorkshire valleys. At Greta Bridge, on the high road, 
lies the well-known scenery of Rokeby. At Cat- 
terick Bridge the Swale is crossed, about three miles 
below Richmond. Swaledale has some pretty scenery, 
but is inferior to Wensleydale, the next valley to the 
south, which is traversed by the river Ure, and extends 
westward nearly to Ingleborough. Aysgarth Force and 
Jervaulx Abbey are the most remarkable objects in it. 
Lower down, on the banks of the Ure, near Rippon, 
stands Fountains Abbey, which needs no praise. Rip- 
pon Minster is a fine specimen of our early ecclesias- 
tical architecture. From Rippon there is a double 
communication with the south, either by Borough- 
bridge and the York road, or by Harrowgate, Hare- 
wood, and Leeds. Knaresborough possesses some ob- 
‘ects of curiosity, but to go out of the way for it on the 
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Of the numerous guide-books extant on the subi 
Green's ‘ Guide to the Lakes’ is, I believe, inferior to 
none in accuracy, and superior to all in minuteness of 
information; it is, however, too bulky for a pocket 
companion. Mr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Description of the 
Scenery of the Lakes,’ from which we have so lar | 
quoted, is not intended for a guide, but should be read 
by all persons, for the author’s general view of the 
moral and physical circumstances of the country: it jg 
very short. Baines’s ‘Companion to the Lakes’ js 
portable and accurate, and lively in its descriptions, 
But those who want directions and not descriptions, 
should procure the ‘ Guide’ of Mr. Otley, watchmaker 
of Keswick; whose short and sensible notices will 
send the tourist, without fail, to the things best worth 
seeing. His pocket-map has been my constant com. 
panion, and I can testify to its accuracy, except in 
one or two points, which have probably been corrected 
in later editions ;—an accuracy really: wonderful, con. 
sidering the smallness of the scale, and such as to 
render it a trustworthy guide across the hills. _ From 
this source, and the ‘ Geography of the British Islands,’ 
No. I., published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, the following table of heights has 
been chiefly formed :— 


Asove THE Szga. 
Scawfell Pikes . ‘ ° 
Scawfell . . . . 
Helvellyn . e ° ° 
Skiddaw 
Fairfield (Baines) 
Gavel 


Saddleback . . 

High Street (Baines) . 

Grassmoor . ° 

Grisedale Pike . 

bere a Old Man . ° ° 
arrison Stickle : ~ 

Pike of Stickle Langdale Pikes 

Carrock Pike . ° ° 

Cawsey Pike . . ° 

Black Comb ° ° . 

Honistar Crag (Baines) . 

Catbells . ~*~. ° 

Pass of Sty Head . . . 

Pass of Kirkstone (Baines) . 

Latrigg . ° ° . 

Loughrigg Fell (Baines) 

Dunmail Raise (Baines) . ° 


In Yorxsuire. 


Wharnside . . . 
Ingleborough, rather less. 
Pendle Hill . . ° e 


Heient or Laxes Azsove 


Red Tarn (Helvellyn) . ° 
Sprinkling Tarn (Borrowdale) 
Hawes Water . ° e 
Thirlmere e ° ° 
Ulswater . e e e 
Derwentwater . . e 
Crummock Water : 
Bassenthwaite Water é 
Esthwaite Water 

Grasmere ° e ° 
Wastwater Pe 
Windermere . ‘ e 
Coniston Water . 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT & CO., 22, LUDGATE STREET. 





way back from the north would be hardly worth while. 
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